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Developing  an  outdoor 
classroom  in  Oregon. 
Martha  Jenner  watches 
Bill  Hutchison  extract- 
ing a  core  from  a 
western  juniper  to 
determine  its  age. 
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The  Johnny  Horizon  Program  has  been  adopted  as  the  official  Depa  rtment  of  the  Interior  campaign  against  litter  on  publicly-owned 
lands.  The  program  was  launched  by  BLM  in  1968  as  an  effort  to  clean  up  the  450  million  acres  of  public  lands  It  administers.  Here, 
Interior  Secretary  Walter  J.  Hickel,  light  suit  at  center,  and  BLM  Director  Boyd  L.  Rasmussen,  on  the  Secretary's  right,  discuss  with 
representatives  of  Interior  agencies  how  they  can  participate  in  the  program.  BLM  will  coordinate  the  Department-wide  effort. 
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States  Receive  Nearly  $30  Million 
In  Public  Land  Payments 

Nearly  $30  million  was  distributed  in  August  among 
26  States  that  share  in  funds  from  Federal  lands  man- 
aged by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Of  the  total,  more  than  $28.9  million  was  paid  to 
States  from  mineral  leasing  revenues  for  the  6-month 
period  that  ended  June  30,  1970.  For  fiscal  1970  which 
also  ended  June  30,  the  States  shared  over  $994,000  in 
revenues  from  grazing  leases  and  the  sale  of  timber  and 
other  materials  from  the  public  lands.  These  funds  are 
payable  annually,  while  mineral  leasing  moneys  are  dis- 
bursed in  semiannual  installments. 

With  the  exception  of  Alaska,  each  State  having  pub- 
lic lands  receives  semiannual  payments  of  37.5  percent 
of  Federal  revenues  collected  within  that  State  from 
mineral  leasing  bonuses,  rentals,  and  royalties.  Alaska, 


under  its  Statehood  Act,  receives  90  percent  of  mineral 
leasing  revenues. 

Environmental  Damage  Closes 
Aravaipa  Canyon  to  Vehicles 

Increased  use  of  motorized  vehicles,  posing  serious 
fire  dangers  and  causing  other  environmental  damage, 
has  forced  the  temporary  closing  of  portions  of  the 
Aravaipa  Canyon  Primitive  Area  in  Arizona  to  vehicle 
use. 

The  closure  applies  to  those  public  lands  within  the 
Primitive  Area  below  the  confluence  of  Turkey  Creek 
and  down  the  Aravaipa  drainage  for  7i/2  miles.  It  ex- 
cludes all  motorized  vehicles,  including  those  used  in 
resource  management  and  administration,  mining  ex- 
ploration,  and  recreation.  The  closure  will  remain  in 
effect  until  a  management  plan  for  the  area  is  com- 
pleted. 

Some  5,297  acres  of  public  land  within  the  beautiful 
and  unspoiled  canyon  were  designated  the  Aravaipa 
Canyon  Primitive  Area  in  1968  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  area,  together  with  18,909  acres  in  Paria 
Canyon  in  Utah  and  Arizona,  became  the  first  lands 
managed  by  BLM  to  receive  primitive  designation  (see 
"Keeping  Wild  Lands  Wild,"  Our  Public  Lands,  Spring 
1969) . 
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The  environmental 
study  area  near  Eugene 
supports  a  variety  of 
plant  and  animal  life 
Task  force  member 
Byron  Davis  holds  a 
crawfish. 


Sixteen  students  from  Jefferson  High  School,  Portland,  Oreg., 
participated  in  a  session  with  the  Prineville  team. 


Many  things  can  be  learned  from  the  vegetation  that  grows  in 
the  outdoor  classroom.  Task  force  member,  Karen  Kuenning. 
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By  MARSHA  HIXSON 

Resource  Writer 

BLM   District  Office,   Eugene,   Oreg. 


Earlier  this  year  BLM  selected  Oregon  for  an 
Environmental  Study  Area  Pilot  Program.  Through- 
out the  summer  six  young  people  worked  with 
educators  and  natural  resource  agencies  to  develop 
sites  on  public  lands  for  use  as  outdoor  education 
classrooms. 

BLAI's  outdoor  classrooms 

TWENTY  CHILDREN,  10  and  11  years  old,  weave 
through  a  towering  Douglas-fir  forest,  making 
plaster  casts  of  deer  tracks,  measuring  the  velocity  of 
a  nearby  stream,  pondering  the  wonder  of  a  flower 
growing  from  a  decaying  stump. 

Across  the  mountains  other  youngsters  walk  the  high 
desert,  discovering  the  diversity  of  life  forms  to  be 
found  there. 

But  shouldn't  they  be  in  school? 

They  are.  In  outdoor  school. 
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Outdoor    classrooms    throughout    the    country    are 

iving  students  a  new  awareness  of  their  surroundings. 

hrough  participation  in  outdoor  learning  activities, 

udents  are  gaining  an  understanding  and  an  appre- 
lation  of  the  interrelation  and  interaction  of  all  things. 
With  a  knowledge  of  ecological  principles,  these  future 
adults  will  be  better  equipped  to  make  wise  decisions 
about  resource  management. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  man's  understanding 
of  his  earth  and  its  resources,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement this  past  summer  instituted  a  program  for  the 
establishment  of  environmental  study  areas  (ESA's) 
on  public  lands  in  Oregon. 

Headquartered  in  the  Eugene  and  Prineville  district 
offices,  six  young  people  Avith  environmental  and  ele- 
mentary education  backgrounds  developed  programs  to 
encourage  young  students  to  protect  and  improve  their 
surroundings. 

Byron  Davis,  Eugene  resource  teacher;  Karen 
Kuenning,  University  of  Montana  biochemistry  stu- 
dent; and  Marsha  Hixson,  Eugene  resource  writer, 
made  up  the  Eugene  task  force. 

Working  out  of  the  Prineville  district  were  Martha 
Jenner,  outdoor  education  teacher;  University  of 
Washington  forest  recreation  student  Richard  Hutchi- 
son; and  William  Tomlinson,  University  of  Montana 
botany  student. 

Oregon   school   districts   have   used   outdoor   class- 

oms  in  their  curriculums  for  many  years.  But  by 

orking  closely  with  educators  and  natural  resource 
agencies,  the  task  forces  were  able  to  augment  and 
enhance  these  existing  outdoor  education  programs. 

A  prime  goal  of  each  task  force  was  to  set  up  a  pro- 
gram through  which  a  young  student  could  view  his 
outdoor  experience  in  conjunction  with  his  everyday 
environment — whether  urban,  suburban,  or  rural — to 
draw  conclusions  about  man  and  his  world. 

Wherever  their  location,  outdoor  classrooms  can  give 
children  an  understanding  of  their  niche  in  the 
environment. 

The  densely  wooded  study  area  selected  by  the 
Eugene  task  force  is  a  30-minute  drive  from  an  urban 
center  of  75,000.  At  the  site,  numerous  study  areas 
branch  from  a  trail  system.  As  students  wind  through 
the  forest,  a  history  of  sawmill  operations  and  home- 
steading  unfolds.  A  short  history  of  these  activities  is 
included  with  student  and  teacher  aids  prepared  by  the 
task  force  so  that  comparisons  can  be  made  between 
past  and  present  resource  management  practices. 

Eugene's  economy  is  largely  dependent  upon  timber 
harvest,  and  some  sites  incorporate  areas  previously 
logged.  Here  students  can  observe  the  eflfects  of  past 


logging  and  speculate  about  future  timber  management. 
A  recommendation  was  made  to  teachers  that  students 
be  taken  to  a  nearby  sawmill  after  visiting  the  ESA. 
Present  operations  could  then  be  compared  to  practices 
of  old-time  lumber  companies. 

Wildlife  and  a  diversity  of  plant  life  can  be  observed 
throughout  the  area.  Each  study  unit  can  be  viewed  as 
a  life  community  in  itself  as  well  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  total  environment. 

At  summer's  end,  the  Eugene  task  force  recom- 
mended further  development  of  the  area,  suggesting 
that  an  outdoor  classroom  also  be  established  with  spe- 
cial adaptations  for  use  by  handicapped  children. 

The  Prineville  district  of  BLM  is  in  the  high  desert 
country  of  central  Oregon.  This  type  of  area  is  some- 
times considered  by  the  general  public  as  being  waste- 
land with  little  or  no  capacity  for  supporting  life.  This 
is  untrue. 

The  balance  of  life  in  dry  regions,  however,  is  so 
critical  that  any  force  which  alters  its  composition  may 
create  drastic  results.  Since  arid  regions  compose  and 
dominate  large  tracts  of  the  world's  land  masses,  the 
importance  of  man's  knowledge  and  sensitivity  to  these 
surroundings  should  not  be  ignored. 

The  environmental  study  areas  of  the  Prineville  dis- 
trict were  designated  not  because  of  any  weird  ecologi- 
cal phenomenon  but  because  of  their  availability  to 
classroom  teachers  who  want  their  students  to  discover 
the  environmental  relationships  of  the  region. 

A  guide  to  dry  land  environmental  studies  was 
formulated  by  the  Prineville  task  force.  The  guide  is 
designed  for  use  in  outdoor  education  at  any  level  of 
study. 

A  fundamental  ecological  approach  was  used  to  fa- 
cilitate the  student's  understanding  of  his  total  environ- 
ment. The  interacting  roles  of  all  plants  and  animals, 
and  in  particular  man's  role  in  environmental  inter- 
action, were  stressed. 

Science,  history  (both  human  and  natural),  socio- 
economic relations,  communicative  skills,  and  creative 
arts  were  integrated  at  both  Eugene  and  Prineville  to 
help  the  student  relate  the  world  to  himself. 

Upon  completion  of  the  program,  teacher  workshops 
were  conducted  by  the  Eugene  and  Prineville  task 
forces  to  familiarize  educators  with  the  environmental 
study  area. 

The  concepts  and  materials  developed  by  the  task 
forces  of  the  Eugene  and  Prineville  districts  are  also 
being  made  available  to  BLM  people  and  educators  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  to  encourage  a  broader  use 
of  public  lands  as  outdoor  classrooms  for  environmental 
study,     n 
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DEDICATION:       ^ 

".   .   .  the  goal  being  more  effective 
control  of  forest  and  range  fires." 


Equipment  must  often  be  delivered  by  parachute  to  firefighters  in  remote  areas. 


Punch  and  cookies  concluded  a  tour  of  BIFC  facilities. 


BIFC  Director  Roger  R.  Robinson. 


A  converted  B-17  bomber  demonstrates  how  fire-retardant 
slurry  is  dropped  on  forest  and  range  fires. 


After  the  dedication,  guests  inspected  the  Center. 


THE  BOISE  Interagency  Fire  Center,  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  the  Nation,  was  formally  dedicated 
this  summer  at  Boise,  Idaho,  in  a  ceremony  attended 
by  nearly  500  persons. 

The  dedication  marked  the  near  completion  of  the 
Center's  physical  facilities  which  provide  the  Federal 
Government  a  more  effective  means  of  fighting  wildfires 
on  publicly  owned  lands  throughout  the  western  States 
and  Alaska. 


Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  Edward  P.  Cliff,  Weather  Bureau 
Director  George  P.  Cressman,  and  BLM  Director  Boyd  L. 
Rasmussen.  The  dedicatory  plaque  will  be  permanently  mounted 
at  the  Center. 


The  Center  is  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture's  Forest  Service  and  the  Weather  Bureau 
in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Participating  in  the  dedication  were  BLM  Director 
Boyd  L.  Rasmussen,  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  Edward 
P.  Cliff,  and  Weather  Bureau  Director  George  P.  Cress- 
man.  Donald  Samuelson,  Governor  of  Idaho,  and  Jay 
S.  Amylx,  mayor  of  Boise,  welcomed  the  guests.  BIFC 
Director  Roger  R.  Robinson  was  master  of  ceremonies. 

The  ceremony  was  concluded  when  the  three  agency 
heads  unveiled  a  plaque  which  dedicates  the  Center: 
".  .  .  the  goal  being  more  effective  control  of  forest  and 
range  wildfires." 

Even  though  the  Center  has  had  to  operate  from 
temporary  quarters  for  several  years,  it  has  played  an 
increasing  role  in  providing  the  manpower  and  equip- 
ment needed  to  fight  large  forest  and  range  fires.  It 
provides  air  tanker  and  logistical  support  for  initial 
fire  attack  by  BLM  districts  and  by  other  Interior  agen- 
cies. It  also  serves  the  Forest  Service  in  Utah,  Nevada, 
western  Wyoming,  and  southern  Idaho. 

The  Weather  Bureau  maintains  a  staff  of  fire-weather 
meteorologists  at  the  Center  to  provide  special  fire- 
related  forecasts  to  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM. 

The  Center  trains  firefighting  personnel,  including 
smokejumpers,  and  serves  as  a  storage  center  for  sup- 
plies and  equipment.  Other  services  include  air  trans- 
port to  deliver  men  and  material  to  firelines  and  a 
tanker  service  to  dump  chemical  retardants  on  fires.     Q 


For  some  people,  ice-cold  punch 
was  a  dedication  highlight. 


THE  TRONA 
PINNACLES 

An  other-world  lar^dscape 

ONE  OF  THE  fascinating  things  about  the  Cali- 
fornia Desert  is  the  evidence  that  in  many  places 
it  exists  as  it  does  today  because  those  places  were 
covered  with  water  at  some  time  in  the  distant  past.  The 
evidence  runs  the  gamut  from  ordinary  to  bizarre:  fos- 
silized oyster  shells  in  the  Yuha,  marine  sediments  in 
the  Imperial  Valley,  ancient  beach  lines  still  visible  at 
many  places,  and  countless  dry  lake  beds. 

Many  of  these  old  playas  seem  unimpressive,  each 
one  like  the  other.  There  is  one  that  is  quite  different, 
quite  spectacular. 

By  GORDON  W.   FLINT 

Chief  of  Public  Services 

BLM   District  and   Land  Office 

Riverside,  Calif. 


It  lies  about  125  airline  miles  northeast  of  Los  An 
geles.   It  is  called  Searles  Lake,   and  it  contains  t 


Trona  Pinnacles — more  than  500  of  them  standing 
to  140  feet  high.  Formed  at  times  estimated  at  from 
10,000  to  100,000  years  ago,  the  tortured  shapes  of  the 
pinnacles  are  dramatic  reminders  that  the  desert  was 
once  lush  and  green,  with  plenty  of  water. 

During  the  Ice  Age  (Pleistocene)  there  existed  a 
complete  drainage  system,  still  recognizable,  from 
Owens  Valley  to  Death  Valley,  and  possibly  on  to  the 
Colorado  River  and  the  Gulf  of  California.  Water  from 
rain  and  ice  melt  found  its  way  into  depressions,  and 
after  filling  them  traveled  new  channels  to  other  depres- 
sions and  eventually  all  the  way  to  the  ocean.  This 
lake  chain  included  Owens  Lake,  China  Lake,  Searles 
Lake,  Panamint  Lake,  Lake  Manly  (Death  Valley),  Sil- 
ver and  Soda  Lakes,  and  may  even  have  included  the 
lakes  at  Bristol,  Cadiz,  and  Danby.  There  is  evidence 
that  the  lakes  may  have  been  filled  more  than  once,  and 
to  various  levels. 

The  water  which  found  its  way  to  Searles  Lake  was 
richly  mineralized.  It  carried  salts  and  deposited  them 
in  the  lake  bed,  to  be  left  behind  when  the  land  turned 
dry  and  the  water  evaporated.  These  valuable  deposits 
are  mined  and  processed  today  by  two  large  chemical 
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plants  near  the  shore  of  the  lake  bed.  The  thriving  town 
of  Trona  is  mainly  supported  by  this  industry. 

Not  all  of  the  water  which  filled  this  ancient  depres- 
sion came  in  over  surface  routes.  In  a  bay,  or  arm, 
extending  southwest  from  the  main  body  of  the  lake 
there  were  hundreds  of  springs.  Perhaps  these  springs 
ere  able  to  surface  at  that  point  because  of  some  con- 

tion  with  the  Garlock  Fault,  a  major  earth  fault 

ng  only  a  few  miles  away. 

It  was  from  this  spring  water,  rich  in  bicarbonates, 
that  the  "tufa  castles,"  as  they  are  known,  were  formed. 
Authorities  are  not  in  complete  agreement  as  to  the 
manner  of  their  formation,  and  there  are  two  widely- 
held  theories.  One  theory  holds  that  the  pinnacles  were 
formed  by  simple  inorganic  precipitation.  A  second 
holds  that  the  common  blue-green  algae  (evidence  of 
which  is  still  present)  extracted  carbon  dioxide  from 
the  bicarbonates  and  caused  calcium  carbonate  to  be 
deposited,  micron  by  micron,  around  the  mouths  of 
springs. 

Indications  are  that  some  of  the  castles  formed  about 
springs  without  the  help  of  algae,  but  most  seem  to  be 
the  work  of  these  tiny  plants. 

Where  only  one,  or  a  few  springs  existed,  the  mounds 
are  shaped  as  towers  or  cones.  Where  more  widespread 
or  larger  springs  occurred,  deposits  took  on  a  tombstone 
shape,  or  even  formed  into  ridges. 

These  magnificient  spires  are  considered  by  many 
to  be  the  finest  examples  of  tufa  castles  in  North  Amer- 
ica. They  were  formed  in  three  groups,  probably  the 
result  of  the  vagaries  of  the  ancient  fault  as  it  wandered 


nearer  or  farther  from  the  surface,  releasing  the  under- 
ground water.  Castles  in  tne  southern  group,  from  their 
composition,  appearance,  and  other  evidence,  are  gen- 
erally thought  to  have  been  formed  from  32,000  to 
100,000  years  ago.  Carbon  dating  may  one  day  deter- 
mine their  age  more  precisely. 

The  middle  and  northern  pinnacles  are  believed  to 
be  much  younger,  possibly  10,000  to  25,000  years  old. 
These  are  generally  30  to  40  feet  high. 

The  tufa  in  these  structures  is  porous  limestone,  and 
is  impure  to  the  point  where  it  is  doubtful  that  any 
chemical  use  could  be  made  of  the  material  eco- 
nomically. Some  of  the  pinnacles  have  been  destroyed 
by  blasting  and  the  material  carried  off  for  building, 
but  this  practice  has  been  halted  and  the  area  will  be 
protected.  It  is  now  scheduled  for  retention  in  Federal 
ownership  and  segregated  from  the  mining  laws. 

Rising  abruptly  from  the  flat  bed  of  the  old  lake,  the 
pinnacles  of  Trona  are  visible  for  miles  from  almost 
any  direction.  When  first  glimpsed  they  present  a  weird, 
other-world  appearance.  Several  motion  pictures  of  the 
space-travel,  science  fiction  variety  have  used  the  pin- 
nacles as  location,  and  they  are  a  prime  scenic  attraction 
of  the  region. 

Eventually  plans  for  the  area  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  call  for  development  of  a  more  easily 
traveled  access  road,  and  a  simple,  primitive  camp- 
ground facility.  Also  planned  is  an  interpretive  facility 
which  will  explain  to  visitors  the  history,  geology  and 
formation  of  this  thousands-of-years-in-the-making 
wonder  of  nature.     □ 
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NATIONAL  ADVISORY 
BOARD  COUNCIL 


THE  ANNUAL  meeting  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior's  National  Advisory  Board  Council  for  the 
public  lands  was  held  this  summer  in  Rapid  City, 
S.  Dak.  It  was  followed  by  an  on-the-ground  look  at 
public  lands  and  their  management  in  parts  of  South 
Dakota  and  Montana. 

Host  for  the  meeting  was  BLM's  State  Director  in 
Montana,  Ed  Zaidlicz.  NABC  cochairmen  are  Gene  J. 
Etchart  of  Glasgow,  Mont.,  and  BLM  Director  Boyd 
L.  Rassmussen. 

Keynote  speaker  for  the  1970  meeting  was  Harrison 


Loesch,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Public 
Land  Management,  who  emphasized  the  role  of  resource 
managers  and  users  in  improving  and  protecting  the 
environment.  Other  in-depth  discussions  ranged  from 
a  study  of  livestock  as  a  tool  of  environmental  manage- 
ment to  a  college  student's  assessment  of  the  need  for 
young  people  to  be  involved  in  environmental 
protection. 

The  NABC,  whose  42  members  are  private  citizens, 
represents  the  many  and  varied  interests  of  people  who 
are  concerned  with  the  multiple  use,  development,  and 
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Continuous  grazing  in  the  past  reduced  vegetative  cover  to  a  point  where  "headcuts"  resulted  from  the  soil  melting  like  sugar  under 
accelerated  water  runoffs. 
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conservation  of  the  public  lands  and  their  resources. 
As  such,  it  serves  to  communicate  the  advice  and  rec- 
endations  of  user  groups  to  BLM  and  the  Depart- 

nt  of  the  Interior. 

The  first  leg  of  the  field  trip  following  the  formal 
meeting  in  Rapid  City  took  the  group  to  the  Crago 
Brothers  Ranch  north  of  Belle  Fourche,  S.  Dak.  There 
they  saw  an  outstanding  example  of  how  rangeland, 
misused  in  years  past,  can  be  restored  by  proper  man- 
agement practices.  A  six-pasture  grazing  system,  allow- 
ing alternate  periods  of  rest  and  grazing  use,  was 
developed  by  BLM  and  the  Crago  brothers  and  put  into 
effect  in  1966.  As  a  result,  the  range  is  producing  more 
forage  for  livestock  and  wildlife,  and  vegetation  is  com- 
ing back  to  improve  water  quality  in  waterways  that 
formerly  were  eroding. 

Other  highlights  of  the  field  trip  included  a  tour  of 
the  Bell  Creek  oilfield  in  Powder  River  County,  Mont., 
one  of  the  Nation's  major  producers  since  1967,  and  a 
brief  look  at  strip  mining  for  coal  at  Colstrip,  Mont. 
Of  major  interest  to  NABC  members  at  both  areas  were 
industry  plans  to  restore  the  lands  involved,  both  public 
and  private,  once  production  ends.     □ 


Removing  the  overburden  from  the  underlying  bed  of  coal  at 
Colstrip,  Mont. 


Water  and  grass  are  plentiful  now  on  this  restored  range.  The 
gully  in  the  center  foreground,  once  rapidly  eroding,  has 
been  healed  by  vegetation. 


A  portion  of  the  Bell  Creek  oilfield  In  Montana. 


Even  highly-erodable  soils  can  produce  forage  for  livestock  and 

wildlife  as  long  as  the  vegetative  cover  is  not  overgrazed 

and  the  soil  is  not  tilled  as  some  homesteader  once  hoped  to  do. 
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RETURN 
OF  THE 
MASKED 
BOBWHITE 


By  BOB  WHITAKER 

Assistant  to  the   State   Director 
BLM   State  Office,    Phoenix,   Ariz. 


ONE  OF  THE  rarest  of  game  birds  has  returned  to 
sun-drenched    Arizona    grasslands    following    an 
absence  of  some  70  years.   Its  return  is  a   result 
cooperative  action  by  the  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheril 
and  Wildlife,  the  Arizona  Game  and  Fish  Department 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  local  ranchers. 

Masked  bobwhite  quail  once  were  common  to  rolling 
grasslands  and  fertile  valleys  across  southern  Arizona. 
The  beautiful  bird  gets  its  name  from  the  male's  hood- 
like black  head  coloration  and  pronounced  white 
"mask."  Its  breast  feathers  are  robin  red,  toning  into 
generally  mottled-brown  body  feathers.  The  female  is 
less  colorful. 

Early  pioneers  wrote  of  huge  coveys  that  provided 
important  food  for  settlers  struggling  to  survive  in  those 
rugged  years.  However,  during  a  10-year  period  ending 
in  the  1870's,  intense  overgrazing  by  over  a  million 
head  of  longhorn  cattle,  coupled  with  severe  drought, 
wiped  out  these  lush  grasslands — and  with  them,  the 
masked  bobwhite. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  "codornices  bandito,"  as 
Mexicans  sometimes  refer  to  the  bird,  was  considered 
extinct  in  the  United  States. 

The  saga  of  this  battle  to  bring  back  a  nearly-extinct 
game  bird  is  mixed  with  discovery,  disaster,  and  deter- 
mination. 

A  well-known  southwestern  ornithologist,  J.  Stokely 
Ligon,  was  first  to  take  interest  in  the  mystery  of  t 
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Roy  Tomlinson,  BSFW,  hangs  a  "caller"  bird  cage  at  a  release 
site.  The  single  bird  in  the  cage  holds  the  release  covey  in  the 
area.  Looking  on  are,  left,  Jim  Evans,  Arizona  Game  and 
Fish  Department,  and  Larry  Powell,  BLM. 
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^  *  A  rare  bird  comes  home 


Jim  Evans,  Arizona  Game  and  Fish  Department;  Roy  Tomlinson 
BSFW;  and  Bob  Crockett,  BLM,  place  birds  in  a  pen  at  a 
release  site  southwest  of  Tucson. 
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lost  bird.  During  the  1930's  he  led  an  expedition  to 

Sonora,  Mexico,  to  live-trap  some  masked  bobwhite 

uail   in   remote  backcountry   where  the  species  still 

isted. 

They  succeeded  in  capturing  a  few  birds  which  were 
released  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  No  effort  had  been 
made  to  restore  rangeland  prior  to  the  release,  however, 
and  the  project  ended  in  failure. 

Other  efforts  met  the  same  fate  until  1961  when 
Ligon,  supported  by  the  Allegheny  Foundation  of  Pitts- 
burgh, returned  with  Lewis  Walker  of  the  Arizona- 
Sonora  Desert  Museum. 

The  two  conservationists  sleuthed  the  country  like 
Sherlock  Holmes  and  Doctor  Watson.  They  finally  dis- 
covered some  masked  bobwhite  quail  feathers  in  a  cac- 
tus wren  nest  and  stayed  hot  on  the  trail  until  they 
found  a  sizeable  covey.  A  few  birds  were  live-trapped 
and  returned  to  the  museum. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  came  to  their  aid 
and  provided  a  640-acre  tract  of  public  land  for  grass- 
land restoration.  While  the  birds  were  protected  in  cov- 
ered pens,  detention  dikes  were  constructed  and  the 
habitat  in  the  newly-acquired  land  was  returned  to  con- 
ditions similar  to  those  existing  before  the  coming  of 
the  white  men. 

The  project  seemed  destined  to  succeed  until  tragedy 
struck  in  the  summer  of  1964.  Three  young  Papago  In- 
ian  boys  ravaged  the  cages  and  in  one  char-broiled 


feast  threatened  all  prospects  of  returning  the  rare  quail 
to  Arizona. 

Still,  interest  remained  high  among  several  biologists. 
Jim  and  Seymour  Levy,  strong  Tucson  conservationists, 
continued  to  trap  birds  in  Mexico.  In  1965  they  gave 
four  pairs  of  masked  bobwhite  quail  to  the  newly- 
formed  Endangered  Wildlife  Research  Program  of  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  (BSFW)  at  the 
Patuxent  Wildlife  Research  Center  in  Maryland. 

Roy  Tonilinson,  a  BSFW  biologist  in  Tucson,  ob- 
tained permission  to  trap  more  Mexican  birds.  He  added 
36  more  birds  to  those  from  the  Levy  brothers. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  still  anxious  to 
see  masked  bobwhite  quail  return  to  public  lands, 
closed  off  cattle  grazing  on  a  640-acre  tract  southwest 
of  Amado,  Ariz.  BLM  received  the  wholehearted  co- 
operation of  the  local  grazing  permittee  in  restoring  this 
habitat. 

The  land  was  fenced  and  reseeded.  Range  recovery 
was  remarkable,  and  soon  grasses  again  were  high 
enough  to  tickle  a  horse's  belly — exactly  to  the  liking  of 
the  temperamental  masked  quail. 

Meanwhile,  BLM  furnished  material  for  water  catch- 
ments which  were  installed  by  Arizona  Game  and  Fish 
Department  crews  both  on  public  and  private  lands. 

Now  the  stage  was  set.  The  original  52  birds  had 
multiplied  into  200  masked  bobwhite  quail  and  were 
doing  well  in  their  Patuxent  home. 

The  birds  were  released  by  the  three  cooperating 
agencies  last  March  following  a  thorough  study  to  de- 
termine the  suitability  of  the  release  site  and  to  ensure 
the  best  possible  chance  of  the  birds'  survival. 

Three  areas  were  used,  two  on  private  land  and  the 
restored  section  of  BLM  public  land.  The  release  sites 
lay  between  Sasabe  and  Amado  in  an  area  that  received 
sufficient  rainfall. 

A  total  of  160  birds  were  released  on  the  three 
selected  sites.  The  birds  were  placed  in  a  small  pen  the 
first  day  and  allowed  24  hours  to  become  accustomed 
to  the  area.  The  next  morning  a  trapdoor  was  gently 
opened,  and  the  masked  bobwhite  were  allowed  to  walk 
out  into  the  open  countryside. 

It  will  be  several  years  before  Arizona  sportsmen 
will  know  if  there  will  be  a  huntable  population  of  these 
masked  beauties.  Predators  and  the  elements  likely  will 
be  the  deciding  factor. 

But,  win  or  lose,  three  agencies  are  putting  maximum 
know-how  into  the  project.  Special  credit  goes  to  Roy 
Tomlinson,  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Biologist;  Dave  Brown,  Arizona  Game  and  Fish  De- 
partment Small  Game  Supervisor;  and  Ed  Webb,  BLM 
Wildlife  Biologist,     n 
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A  PROGRAM 
FOR  THE 
FUTURE 


The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission,  estab- 
lished by  Congress  in  1964  to  study  the  Nation^s  land 
laws,  has  completed  and  submitted  its  report,  "One 
Third  of  the  Nation's  Land,"  to  the  President  and 
Congress.  The  folloiving  excerpts  are  from  the  Com- 
mission's introductory  summary  of  its  basic  con- 
cepts and  recommendations.  Paragraphs  preceded  by 
•  are  Commission  recommendations.  The  report  is 
available  from  the  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
(see  back  cover). 
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For  reasons  that  we  will  detail,  we  urge  reversal  of 
the  policy  that  the  United  States  should  dispose  of  the 
so-called  unappropriated  public  domain  lands.  But  we 
also  reject  the  idea  that  merely  because  these  lands 
are  owned  by  the  Federal  Government,  they  should  all 
remain  forever  in  Federal  ownership. 

•  The  policy  of  large-scale  disposal  of  public  lands 
should  be  revised  and  future  disposal  should  be  of  only 
those  lands  that  will  achieve  maximum  benefit  for  the 
general  public  in  non-Federal  ownership,  while  retain- 
ing in  Federal  ownership  those  whose  values  must  be 
preserved  so  that  they  may  be  used  and  enjoyed  by  all 
Americans. 


While  there  may  be  some  modest  disposals,  we  con- 
clude that  at  this  time  most  public  lands  would  not 
serve  the  maximum  public  interest  in  private  ownershi 

We  find  that,  generally,  areas  set  aside  by  executi 
action  as  national  forests,  national  monuments,  and  for 
other  purposes  have  not  had  adequate  study  and  there 
has  not  been  proper  consultation  with  people  affected  or 
with  the  units  of  local  government  in  the  vicinity,  par- 
ticularly as  to  precise  boundaries.  Although  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement classified  lands  under  the  temporary  Classifi- 
cation and  Multiple  Use  Act  of  1964,  we  believe  that  in 
many  cases  there  was  hasty  action  based  on  precon- 
ceived determinations  instead  of  being  based  on  care- 
ful land  use  planning.  In  addition,  there  are  many  areas 
of  the  public  domain  that  have  never  been  classified 
or  set  aside  for  specific  use. 

•  An  immediate  review  should  be  undertaken  of 
all  lands  not  previously  designated  for  any  specific  use, 
and  of  all  existing  withdrawals,  set  asides,  and  classifi- 
cations of  public  domain  lands  that  were  affected  by 
Executive  action  to  determine  the  type  of  use  that  would 
provide  the  maximum  benefit  for  the  general  public  in 
accordance  with  standards  set  forth  in  this  report. 

Our  studies  have  led  us  to  the  conclusions  that  the 
Congress  has  largely  delegated  to  the  executive  branch 


The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  at  a  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.  Top  row  from  left:  Senator  Paul  J.  Fannin,  Ariz.;  Laurance 
S.  Rockefeller,  N.Y.;  Senator  Gordon  Allott,  Colo.;  Vice  Chairman   H.  Byron  Mock,  Utah;  Chairman  Wayne  N.  Aspinall,  Colo.;  Senator 
Clinton  P.  Anderson,  N.  Max.;  Senator  Alan  Bible,  Nev.;  Representative  Walter  S.  Baring,  Nev.;  Representative  John  H.  Kyi,  Iowa. 
Bottom  row  from  left:  Director  Milton  A.  Pearl;  Representative  Roy  A.  Taylor,  N.C.;  Representative  Laurence  J.  Burton,  Utah;  Mrs. 
Nancy  E.  Smith,  Calif.;  Robert  Emmet  Clark,  Ariz.;  Representative  Morris  K.  Udall,  Ariz.;  Senator  Len  B.  Jordan,  Idaho;  Maurice  K. 
Goddard,  Pa.  Three  members  of  the  Commission  not  in  the  picture  are  former  Governor  of  Vermont  Philip  H.  Hoff;  Senator  Henry 
M.  Jackson,  Wash.;  and  Representative  John  P.  Saylor,  Pa. 


ts  plenary  constitutional  authority  over  the  retention, 
nagement,  and  disposition  of  public  lands;  that  stat- 
ory  delegations  have  often  been  lacking  in  standards 
or  meaningful  policy  determinations;  that  the  executive 
agencies,  understandably,  in  keeping  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  American  political  system,  took  the  action 
they  deemed  necessary  to  fill  this  vacuum  through  the 
issuance  of  regulations,  manuals,  and  other  administra- 
tive directives;  and  that  the  need  for  administrative 
flexibility  in  meeting  varying  regional  and  local  condi- 
tions created  by  the  diversity  of  our  public  lands  and 
by  the  complexity  of  many  public  land  problems  does 
noi  justify  failure  to  legislate  the  controlling  standards, 
guidelines,  and  criteria  under  which  public  land  deci- 
sions should  be  made. 

•  Congress  should  establish  national  policy  in  all 
public  land  laws  by  prescribing  the  controlling  stand- 
ards, guidelines,  and  criteria  for  the  exercise  of  au- 
thority delegated  to  executive  agencies. 

Many  types  of  public  land  have  been  reserved  by 
executive  action  for  governmental  uses,  such  as  defense 
installations  and  atomic  energy  testing  areas.  The  result 
has  been  to  materially  restrict  or  preclude  their  avail- 
ability for  recreation  and  resource  development  pur- 
poses. 


We  find  that  when  proposed  land  uses  are  passed  on 
by  the  Congress,  they  receive  more  careful  scrutiny  in 
the  executive  branch  before  being  recommended;  and 
the  general  public  is  given  a  better  opportunity  to  com- 
ment and  have  its  views  considered. 

•  Congress  should  assert  its  constitutional  authority 
by  enacting  legislation  reserving  unto  itself  exclusive 
authority  to  withdraw  or  otherwise  set  aside  public 
lands  for  specified  limited-purpose  uses  and  delineating 
specific  delegation  of  authority  to  the  Executive  as  to  the 
types  of  withdrawals  and  set-asides  that  may  be  effected 
without  legislative  action. 

Our  studies  have  convinced  us  that,  with  respect  to 
lands  retained  in  Federal  ownership,  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations governing  their  use,  to  the  extent  that  they 
exist,  have  not  been  adequate  to  fulfill  the  purpose; 
that  they  were  promulgated  without  proper  consultation 
with,  and  participation  by,  either  those  affected  or  the 
general  public;  that  existing  regulations  are  cumber- 
some; and  that  the  procedures  for  users  or  other  inter- 
ested parties  to  exercise  their  rights  to  seek  or  oppose 
the  grant  of  interests  in  public  land  are  likewise  cum- 
bersome as  well  as  expensive  with  no  assurance  of  ob- 
jective, impartial  consideration  of  appeals  from,  or 
objections  to,  decisions  by  land  managers. 
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•  Public  land  management  agencies  should  be 
required  by  statute  to  promulgate  comprehensive  rules 
and  regulations  after  full  consideration  of  all  points 
of  view,  including  protests,  with  provisions  for  a  simpli- 
fied administrative  appeals  procedure  in  a  manner  that 
will  restore  public  confidence  in  the  impartiality  and 
fairness  of  administrative  decisions.  Judicial  review 
should  generally  be  available. 

The  public  lands  can,  must,  and  will  contribute  to 
the  well-being  of  our  our  people  by  providing  a  com- 
bination of  many  uses.  Some  of  these  will  help  to  take 
care  of  the  increasing  leisure  time  that  future  Ameri- 
cans will  have;  others  must  help  furnish  the  added 
amounts  of  food,  fiber,  and  minerals  that  the  larger 
numbers  of  people  will  require. 

Under  existing  statutes  and  regulations,  there  is  no 
assurance  that  the  public  lands  retained  in  Federal 
ownership  will  contribute  in  the  manner  that  will  be 
required.  We  find  that  the  absence  of  statutory  guide- 
lines leaves  a  void  which  could  result  in  land  managers 


withholding  from  public  use  public  lands  or  their  re- 
sources that  may  be  required  for  a  particular  time;  that 
even  if  land  managers  plan  to  make  specific  goods  and 
services  available  to  the  public,  there  are  no  long-ran 
objectives  or  procedures  that  will  assure  fulfillment 
a  program;  and  that  the  absence  of  statutory  guidelines 
for  the  establishment  of  priorities  in  allocating  land 
uses  causes  unnecessary  confusion  and  inconsistent 
administration. 

•  Statutory  goals  and  objectives  should  be  estab- 
lished as  guidelines  for  land-use  planning  under  the 
general  principle  that  within  a  specific  unit,  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  all  possible  uses  and  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  compatible  uses  permitted.  This  should 
be  subject  to  the  qualification  that  where  a  unit,  within 
an  area  managed  for  many  uses,  can  contribute  maxi- 
mum benefit  through  one  particular  use,  that  use  should 
be  recognized  as  the  dominant  use,  and  the  land  should 
be  managed  to  avoid  interference  with  fulfillment  of 
such  dominant  use. 
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We  find  that  despite  lecent  legislative  enactments 
there  is  an  absence  of  statutory  guidelines  by  which 
nd  management  agencies  can  provide  uniform, 
pitable,  and  economically  sound  provision  for  envi- 
nmental  control  over  lands  retained  in  Federal 
ownership. 

•  Federal  statutory  guidelines  should  be  established 
to  assure  that  Federal  public  lands  are  managed  in  a 
manner  that  not  only  will  not  endanger  the  quality  of 
the  environment,  but  will,  where  feasible,  enhance  the 
quality  of  the  enviornment,  both  on  and  off  public 
lands,  and  that  Federal  control  of  the  lands  should 
never  be  used  as  a  shield  to  permit  lower  standards 
than  those  required  by  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which 
the  lands  are  located.  The  Federal  licensing  power 
should  be  used,  under  statutory  guidelines,  to  assure 
these  results. 

From  our  review,  we  find  that  there  is  a  great 
diversity  in  public  land  policy  on  fees  and  charges  for 
the  various  goods  and  services  derived  from  the  public 
lands;  that  the  fee  structures  vary  among  commodities 
and  among  agencies  administering  the  public  lands; 
that  objectives  for  the  pricing  of  goods  and  services 
are  unclear;  and  that  the  absence  of  comprehensive 
statutory  guidelines  has  created  a  situation  in  which 
land  managers  are  unable  to  provide  uniform  equitable 
treatment  for  all. 
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•  Statutory  guidelines  should  be  established  provid- 
g  generally  that  the  United  States  receive  full  value 

for  the  use  of  the  public  lands  and  their  resources  re- 
tained in  Federal  ownership,  except  that  monetary  pay- 
ment need  not  represent  full  value,  or  so-called  market 
value,  in  instances  where  there  is  no  consumptive  use 
of  the  land  or  its  resources. 

Many  who  appeared  before  the  Commission  testified 
to  the  drastic  results  that  sometimes  flow  from  the  un- 
certainty of  tenure  and  the  insecurity  of  investment  of 
public  land  users.  Studies  confirm  this,  despite  the  fact 
that  not  only  individuals  and  companies  but  many 
communities  are  wholly  or  partially  dependent  for  their 
economic  life  on  the  public  lands  and  their  resources. 

•  Statutory  provision  should  be  made  to  assure  that 
when  public  lands  or  their  resources  are  made  avail- 
able for  use,  firm  tenure  and  security  of  investment  be 
provided  so  that  if  the  use  must  be  interrupted  because 
of  a  Federal  Government  need  before  the  end  of  the 
lease,  permit,  or  other  contractual  arrangement,  the 
user  will  be  equitably  compensated  for  the  resulting 
losses. 

Revenue-sharing  programs  were  established  for  the 


purpose  of  compensating  State  and  local  governments 
for  the  fact  that  certain  types  of  lands  would  not  be 
going  into  private  ownership  and,  therefore,  onto  the 
tax  rolls.  Nonetheless,  we  find  that  such  programs  ac- 
tually have  no  relationship  to  the  burdens  imposed  on 
State  and  local  governments  by  the  retention  of  public 
lands  in  Federal  ownership.  The  continuation  of  the 
general  U.S.  policy  of  providing  for  transfer  to  private 
ownership  of  virtually  all  of  the  public  lands  would  not 
have  required  consideration  of  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  compensate  State  and  local  governments  for 
the  burdens  imposed  by  Federal  ownership  of  public 
lands  since  such  ownership  was  then  transitory.  The 
establishment  of  new  programs  in  recent  years  and  the 
administration  of  the  public  land  laws  generally  have 
resulted  in  millions  of  acres  of  land  being  set  aside  for 
permanent  retention  by  the  Federal  Government 
throughout  the  50  States  with  concomitant  unpredicted 
burdens  on  State  and  local  governments. 

•  The  United  States  should  make  payments  in  lieu 
of  taxes  for  the  burdens  imposed  upon  State  and  local 
governments  by  reason  of  the  Federal  ownership  of 
public  lands  without  regard  to  the  revenues  generated 
therefrom.  Such  payments  should  not  represent  full  tax 
equivalency  and  the  State  and  local  tax  effort  should 
be  a  factor  in  determining  the  exact  amount  to  be 
paid. 

With  the  exception  of  the  temporary  Public  Land 
Sale  Act,  there  is  no  statute  permitting  the  sale  of  pub- 
lic domain  lands  in  any  large  tracts  for  residential,  com- 
mercial, or  industrial  use.  and  we  find  that  the  statute 
for  the  sale  of  small  tracts  has  not  worked  well. 

•  Statutory  authority  should  be  provided  for  the 
sale  at  full  value  of  public  domain  lands  required  for 
certain  mining  activities  or  where  suitable  only  for  dry- 
land farming,  grazing  of  domestic  livestock,  or  residen- 
tial, commercial,  or  industrial  uses,  where  such  sale  is 
in  the  public  interest  and  important  public  values  will 
not  thereby  be  lost. 

We  find  that  the  need  for  new  towns  to  provide  for 
a  portion  of  the  anticipated  population  growth  and  the 
parallel  growth  of  industry  bv  the  year  2000  will  be, 
realistically,  challenging  and  difficult  to  fulfill.  We  also 
find  that  the  public  lands  offer  an  opportunity  for  the 
establishment  of  at  least  some  of  the  new  cities  that  will 
be  required  in  the  next  30  years,  and  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, they  offer  the  only  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  existing  communities. 

•  Legislation  should  be  enacted  to  provide  a  frame- 
work within  which  large  units  of  land  may  be  made 
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available  for  the  expansion  of  existing  communities 
or  the  development  of  new  cities.  Until  some  experience 
has  been  gained  in  the  various  mechanisms  that  might 
be  utilized  and  a  national  policy  adopted  concerning 
the  establishment  of  new  cities  generally,  Congress 
should  consider  proposals  for  the  sale  of  land  for  new 
cities  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Our  inquiries  and  studies  have  revealed  that  there 
are  many  instances  where  all  concerned  will  agree  that 
public  domain  land  previously  incorporated  within  a 
national  forest  could  best  serve  the  public  interest  by 
being  transferred  to  private  ownership. 

•  Statutory  authority  should  be  granted  for  the 
limited  disposition  of  lands  administered  by  the  Forest 
Service  where  such  lands  are  needed  to  meet  a  non- 
Federal  but  public  purpose,  or  where  disposition  would 
result  in  the  lands  being  placed  in  a  higher  use  than  if 
continued  in  Federal  ownership. 

The  administration  of  some  programs,  such  as  recrea- 
tion, can  be  accomplished  just  as  well,  if  not  better,  by 
State  and  local  government  units;  in  other  instances. 
Federal  public  lands  are  required  for  construction  of 
schools  and  other  buildings  that  provide  State  or  local 
government  services. 

•  Legislation  should  be  enacted  to  provide  flexible 
mechanisms,  including  transfer  of  title  at  less  than  full 
value,  to  make  any  federally  owned  lands  available  to 
State  and  local  governments  when  not  required  for  a 
Federal  purpose  if  the  lands  will  be  utilized  for  a  public 
purpose. 

We  find  that  there  is  no  logical  basis  for  distinguish- 
ing between  public  domain  and  acquired  lands  or  be- 
tween lands  defined  as  "public  lands"  and  all  other  fed- 
erally owned  lands. 

•  Generally,  in  both  legislation  and  administration, 
the  artificial  distinctions  between  public  domain  and 
acquired  lands  of  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
eliminated. 

The  division  of  responsibility  for  the  development 
of  policy  and  the  administration  of  public  lands  among 
congressional  committees  and  several  Federal  depart- 
ments anad  agencies  has  led  to  differences,  contradic- 
tions, and  duplications  in  policies  and  programs. 

•  Responsibility  for  public  land  policy  and  pro- 
grams within  the  Federal  Government  in  both  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  should  be  consolidated  to 
the  maximum  practicable  extent  in  order  to  eliminate, 
or  at  least  reduce  differences  in  policies  concerning  the 
administration  of  similar  public  land  programs. 
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In  arriving  at  these  recommendations,  we  made  each 
decision  on  the  basis  of  what  we  consider  to  be  the 
maximum  benefits  for  the  general  public,  in  acco^ 
ance  with  the  statutory  charge  to  the  Commission. 

Obviously,  the  general  public  is  made  up  of  ma 
persons  and  groups  with  conflicting  aims  and  objec- 
tives. Stated  another  way,  it  may  be  said  that  there  are 
several  "publics"  which,  in  the  aggregate,  make  up  the 
general  public  with  respect  to  policies  for  the  public 
lands.  Perhaps  this  categorization  of  identifiable  inter- 
ests would  be  useful  in  other  areas  of  public  policy, 
too.  In  any  case,  we  found  it  useful  in  our  work  and 
applied  it  to  all  of  our  decisions.  The  six  categories 
of  interest  we  recognized  are: 

— the  national  public:  all  citizens,  as  taxpayers,  con- 
sumers, and  ultimate  owners  of  the  public  lands  are 
concerned  that  the  lands  produce  and  remain  produc- 
tive of  the  material,  social,  and  esthetic  benefits  that 
can  be  obtained  from  them. 

— the  regional  public:  those  who  live  and  work  on  or 
near  the  vast  public  lands,  while  being  a  part  of  and 
sharing  the  concerns  of  the  national  public,  have  a 
special  concern  that  the  public  lands  help  to  support 
them  and  their  neighbors  and  that  the  lands  contribute 
to  their  overall  well-being. 


— the  Federal  Government  as  sovereign :  the  ultimate 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  is  to  provi 
for  the  common  defense  and  promote  the  general 
fare  and,  in  so  doing,  it  should  make  use  of  every 
at  its  command,   including  its   control  of  the  public 
lands. 
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— the  Federal  Government  as  proprietor:  in  a  nar- 
rower sense,  the  Federal  Government  is  a  landowner 
that  seeks  to  manage  its  property  according  to  much 
the  same  set  of  principles  as  any  other  landowner  and 
to  exercise  normal  proprietary  control  over  its  land. 

— State  and  local  government:  most  of  the  Federal 
lands  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  limits  of  other  levels 
of  governments,  which  have  responsibility  for  the 
health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  their  constituents  and, 
thus,  an  interest  in  assuring  that  the  overriding  powers 
of  the  Federal  Government  be  accommodated  to  their 
interests  as  viable  instruments  in  our  Federal  system 
of  government. 

— the  users  of  public  lands  and  resources:  users, 
including  those  seeking  economic  gain  and  those  seek- 
ing recreation  or  other  noneconomic  benefits,  have  an 
interest  in  assuring  that  their  special  needs,  which  vary 
widely,  are  met  and  that  all  users  are  given  equal  con- 
sideration when  uses  are  permitted.     Q 


TOWERING  above  the  public  lands  of  southern 
Oregon  stands  Pilot  Rock.  Here  the  persistent  winds 
and  rains  of  centuries  have  combined  to  erode  away 
the  soils  of  the  Siskiyou  Mountains  to  expose  this  an- 
cient volcanic  neck.  The  early  traveler  called  it  the 
Pilot  or  Pilot  Knob  because  it  was  a  sure  guide  to  the 
pass  of  the  Siskiyous  and  and  was  visible  from  afar. 
It  has  witnessed  many  historic  events. 

For  centuries,  the  Indian  slipped  by  it  on  silent  moc- 

ined  feet  in  the  forest  below.  He  was  on  quests  for 
ild  fruit,  game,  fish  from  the  streams,  or  an  enemy 
scalp.  And  from  its  lofty  heights,  many  a  silent  Indian 
sentinel  watched  for  signs  of  game  or  danger  below. 

After  1824,  the  fur  trapping  brigades  of  Dr.  John 
McLoughlin  of  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  passed  this  way  in 
search  of  beaver  and  of  the  fabled  Buenaventura  River. 

1837  brought  a  motley  herd  of  trail-worn  Mexican 
cattle  headed  north  for  the  Willamette  Valley  under 
Ewing  Young  of  trapper  fame.  The  trail  drivers  en- 
gaged in  a  running  battle  down  the  valley  with  the 
Rogues  after  one  of  them  shot  a  Rogue  Indian  with- 
out provocation.  Six  hundred  and  thirty  out  of  one 
thousand  head  of  cattle  reached  the  Willamette  Valley. 

Gold  rush  days  of  1849  and  1852  brought  swarms 
of  gold-hungry  miners  over  the  mountains  in  search  of 
the  elusive  nuggets  of  the  placer  claims  or  the  fabled 
mother  lode.  Some  hit  it  rich  and  others  were  to  find  a 
new  life  and  a  new  character  tempered  by  the  hard- 
ships of  the  gold  trek. 

By  MARK   E.   LAWRENCE 

Forester 
BLM   District  Office,   Medford,   Oreg. 


PILOT  ROCK 


Ancient  guide  of  the  Siskiyous 


1880-87  brought  the  railroad  engineers  and  Chinese 
labor.  The  silence  of  the  forest  was  broken  by  strange 
Oriental  tongues,  the  clang  of  pick  and  shovel,  and  the 
dull  boom  of  black  powder  as  California  and  Oregon 
were  linked  by  rail  at  last. 

Today  the  sleek  jets  streak  by  overhead,  leaving  their 
contrails  to  mark  the  blue  sky  of  southern  Oregon. 
Pilot  Rock  stands  silent  and  unperturbed,  still  a  wit- 
ness to  history,  still  a  sure  guide  to  the  pass  over  the 
Siskiyous.     Q 
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The  outdoors  whets  big  appetites. 


One  of  many  highlights  of  the  Conservation 
Summit  was  a  trip  along  Trail  Ridge  Road 
which  climbs  higher  than  12,000  feet  as  it 
winds  through  the  heart  of  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park.  Here  a  group  from  the  Summit 
are  hiking  The  Tundra  Trail  across  an  alpine 
plateau  atop  the  Rockies. 


CONSERVATiON 
SUMMIT 


A    western   roundup 
with    a  difference 
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THEY  CAME  to  the  Conservation  Summit  from  42 
States — more  than  800  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren— to  learn  new  ways  of  enjoying  the  outdoors  and 
to  seriously  consider  the  present  state  and  future  pros- 
pects of  their  environment. 

The  Conservation  Summit,  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  was  the  first  roundup  of  its 
kind  of  Federation  members  and  their  families  and  of 
conservation  leaders.  It  was  held  in  July  near  the  village 
of  Estes  Park  at  the  YMCA  of  the  Rockies,  a  conference 
center  with  an  ideal  mix  of  buildings  and  facilities,  ex- 
tensive grounds  and  magnificent  scenery. 

For  many  who  came — the  eastern  and  Lake  States 
were  heavily  represented — it  was  a  first  look  at  the 
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The  central  area  of  the  YMCA  of  the  Rockies  is  in  a  mountain  meadow  at  a  cool  8,000  feet. 


West,  but  for  all  it  was  an  enriching  experience.  Dur- 
the  week-long  meeting  they  participated  in  their  choice 
of  the  more  than  20  activities  offered  daily.  These 
ranged  from  classroom  discussions  of  environmental 
problems  to  outdoor  lessons  on  subjects  as  diverse  as 
geology  and  fly  fishing.  Several  of  the  courses  were  con- 
ducted by  representatives  of  the  l.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Roger  Tory  Peterson,  world-renowned  or- 
nithologist and  Dean  of  the  Summit,  started  each  day 
by  leading  a  6  a.m.  bird  walk. 

Because  of  the  deep  interest  shown  by  so  many  peo- 
ple in  this  first  Conservation  Summit.  Director  Jim 
Davis  and  Summit  Coordinator  Alma  Deane  Mac- 
Conomy  already  are  planning  a  similar  conference  for 
next  summer.     Q 


The  Nature  Creep  meant  just  that — down  on  hands  and  knees 
with  a  magnifying  glass.  Dodie  Mulaik,  left,  was  co-conductor 
of  the  Creep  with  her  husband.  Prof.  Stanley  Mulaik  of  the 
University  of  Utah. 
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tial  on  a  portion.  EI  3,775.  No  legal  access.  Utilities 
within  one-half  mile.  Est  val  $3,200. 


This  is  a  compilation  of  the  most  up-to-date  information  possible 
on  up-coming  sales  of  public  lands  by  land  offices  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management.  For  details  of  land  descriptions,  prices,  and 
other  information  pertinent  to  sales,  you  must  write  the  individual 
land  office  concerned.  In  most  cases,  there  are  adjoining  land- 
owners who  have  statutory  preference  rights  and  may  wish  to 
exercise  them  to  buy  the  land.  Sales  notices  will  point  out,  insofar 
as  possible,  problems  relating  to  (1)  access,  (2)  adjoining  owner 
preference  rights,  (3)  small-tract  sales  limitation  of  one  per 
customer,  and  other  pertinent  information.  When  possible,  all 
sales  are  scheduled  far  enough  in  advance  so  ample  notice  can 
be  given  in  Our  Public  Lands.  Sales  listed  can  be  canceled  on 
short  notice  for  administrative  and  technical  reasons.  A  listing 
of  BLM  land  offices  with  addresses  is  found  on  the  opposite  page. 


ALASKA 

Public  lands  in  Alaska  are  not  available  for  sale  at 
this  time.  Future  public  land  sales  will  be  announced  in 
this  space  when  scheduled. 

ARIZONA 

29.30  A,  2.7  miles  north  of  Safford.  Moderately  level 
to  steep;  partially  suitable  for  rural  residential.  El 
2,900  feet.  Utilities  available.  Paved  county  highway 
traverses  tract.  Est  val  $70  per  A. 

40  A,  2.25  miles  northwest  of  Safford.  Moderately 
level  to  steep;  suitable  for  rural  residential.  Paved 
county  road  nearby.  Est  val  $70  per  A. 

40  A,  ly^  miles  northeast  of  Duncan.  Flat  to  rough 
and  broken;  suitable  for  rural  residential.  El  3,770. 
Utilities  within  one-half  mile.  Est  val  $3,600. 

80  A,  10  miles  north  of  Duncan.  Rough  and  broken; 
suitable  for  livestock  grazing  and  possibly  for  residen- 
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40  A,  9V2  miles  north  of  Duncan.  Suitable  for  ru; 
residential ;  utilities  within  one-half  mile.  El  3,750  fe 
No  legal  access.  Est  val  $2,400. 

CALIFORNIA 


80  A,  10  miles  southwest  of  Lake  Berryessa  resort 
area.  No  public  road  access;  surrounded  by  privately 
owned  lands.  Poor  soil;  heavy  brush;  no  water.  To  be 
sold  at  auction  November  19,  1970.  Write  Sacramento 
L.O.  for  details. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

40  A,  10  air  miles  southeast  of  Hot  Springs,  Fall 
River  Cty.  Gently  to  moderately  rolling  grassland 
range.  Sandy  soils  are  subject  to  severe  wind  erosion 
if  tilled.  Veg  is  mostly  blue  gama  and  sand  dropseed 
with  some  threadleaf  sedge.  No  stock  water;  no  legal 
access.  App  $1,720  plus  pub. 

NEW  MEXICO 

40  A,  28  air  miles  northeast  of  Roswell,  Chaves  Cty 
Relatively  flat  with  thin  to  moderate  depth  of  san 
loam  soil.   Moderate  density  of  veg;   best  suited 
grazing.  No  utilities.  Est  val  $11  to  $14  per  A. 

WYOMING 

80  A,  32  miles  north  of  Lingle,  Goshen  Cty.  Moder- 
ately to  steeply  rolling  rangeland.  Surrounded  by  pri- 
vately owned  lands:  no  legal  access.  Write  Wyoming 
L.O.  for  details.  Sale  after  November  1,  1970. 

WASHINGTON 

20.83  A,  2  miles  from  Columbia  River,  near  North- 
port,  Stevens  Cty.  Level  to  steep.  Native  grasses,  forbs, 
and  young  timber.  No  legal  access;  no  water.  Write 
Oregon-Washington  L.O.  for  details. 

MONTANA 

40  A,  10  miles  southwest  of  Brockway,  McCone  Cty. 
Gently  to  moderately  rolling  grazing  land;  generally 
silty  soils.  Good  stand  of  native  grass;  no  stock  water. 
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Access  by  graveled  county  road  on  west  side.  App  $900 
plus  pub. 

isolated  tracts,  13  miles  southwest  of  Wolf  Point, 
Cone  Cty.  Nearly  level  to  moderately  rolling.  Soils 
are  silty  loams,  clay  loams,  and  clays.  Grassland-low 
shrub  veg.  No  stock  water  either  tract.  Parcel  1,  37.35 
A,  app  $1,100  plus  pub,  has  no  legal  access.  Parcel  2, 
80  A,  app  $2,650  plus  pub,  has  graveled  county  road 
on  south  side. 

80  A,  28  miles  northwest  of  Circle,  McCone  Cty.  In- 
termittant  stream  traverses  tract  but  water  contains  so 
much  alkali  and  salts  that  livestock  will  not  drink  it. 
Gently  to  moderately  rolling  with  a  few  steep  drop-offs 
along  the  creek.  Silty  soils.  Grassland  veg;  major  species 
include  western  wheatgrass,  blue  gama  and  prairie  june- 
grass.  No  legal  access.  App  $1,800  plus  pub. 

40  A,  11  miles  east  of  Vida,  McCone  Cty.  Nearly  level 
to  moderately  rolling  with  sandy  soils  on  hills  and  clay 
loams  in  the  bottoms.  Excellent  stand  of  grass;  major 
species  are  western  wheatgrass,  green  needlegrass,  little 
bluestem,  and  needle  and  thread.  No  stock  water.  Access 
by  graveled  county  road  on  south  side.  App  $900  plus 
pub. 
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2  tracts,  40  A  each,  55  air  miles  southeast  of  Miles 
y,  Custer  Cty.  Rolling;  no  stock  water.  Access  by 
ivate  ranch  trails.  Each  tract  app  $760  plus  pub. 


80  A,  16  air  miles  north  of  Lindsay,  Dawson  Cty. 
Steeply  rolling  to  mostly  rough  and  broken  grazing 
land  below  the  rim  of  the  badlands.  Soils  are  sandy  on 
the  upper  slopes  and  silty  on  the  lower  with  numerous 
exposed  shale  banks  in  the  draws.  Good  stand  of  native 
grasses  and  shrubs.  No  water;  no  legal  access.  App 
$1,200  plus  pub. 

NEVADA 

80.62  A,  60  miles  southwest  of  Battle  Mountain  in 
Antelope  Valley.  Fairly  level;  open  use  zoning.  No 
utilities.  Access  from  graveled  county  road  by  11/4 
miles  of  unimproved  road.  App  $1,290.  Sale  at  Battle 
Mountain  D.O.,  10  a.m.,  November  4,  1970. 

34.57  A,  48  miles  south  of  Battle  Mountain  in  Middle 
Reese  River  Valley.  Level  to  slightly  rolling;  open  use 
zoning.  Tract  crossed  by  state  highway  and  county  road. 
No  utilities.  App  $580.  Sale  at  Battle  Mountain  D.O., 
10:15  a.m.,  November  4,  1970. 


40  A,  45  miles  south  of^Battle  Mountain  in  Middle 
Reese  River  Valley.  Level;  zoned  for  open  use.  Access 
by  graveled  county  road.  No  elec.  App  $640.  Sale  at 
Battle  Mountain  D.O.,  10:30  a.m.,  November  4,  1970. 

40  A,  60  miles  southwest  of  Battle  Mountain  in  Ante- 
lope Valley.  Level;  open  use  zoning.  Access  by  county 
road.  No  utilities.  App  $640.  Sale  at  Battle  Mountain 
D.O.,   10:45  a.m.,  November  4,  1970. 

40  A,  40  miles  southwest  of  Battle  Mountain  in  Mid- 
dle Reese  River  Valley.  Nearly  level;  open  use  zoning. 
Highway  crosses  land.  No  elec.  App  $640.  Sale  at  Battle 
Mountain  D.O.,  11  a.m.,  November  4,  1970. 

15  A,  Mineral  Cty,  near  Nevada-California  stateline. 
Relatively  flat  in  mountain  valley;  sandy  loam  soils. 
Open  zoning;  utilities  nearby;  legal  access.  App  $2,625. 
Sale  at  Carson  City  D.O..  10  a.m.,  November  4,  1970. 

240  A,  22  miles  north  of  Batde  Mountain,  north 
Lander  Cty.  Gently  sloping  to  slightly  hilly.  Open 
zoning.  Access  by  county  road.  No  utilities.  App  $3,600. 
Sale  at  Reno  L.O.,  2  p.m.,  November  4,  1970. 
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ALASKA: 

555  Cordova  St. 
Anchorage,  Alaska     99501 
516  Second  Ave. 
Fairbanks,  Alaska     99701 

ARIZONA: 

Federal  Bldg.,  Room  204 
Phoenix,  Ariz.     85025 

CALIFORNIA: 

2800  Cottage  Way,  Room  E-2841 
Sacramento,  Calif.     95825 
1414  University  Ave. 
Riverside,  Calif.     92502 

COLORADO: 

14027  Federal  Bldg. 
Denver,  Colo.     80202 

IDAHO: 

Federal  Bldg..  Room  334 

550  W.  Fort  St. 

Boise,  Idaho    83702 

MONTANA: 

(N.  Dak.,  S.  Dak.): 
Federal  Bldg. 
316  North  26th  St. 
Billings,  Mont.     59101 


NEVADA: 

Federal  Bldg.,  300  Booth  St. 
Reno,  Nev.     89505 

NEW  MEXICO  (Okla.): 

Federal  Bldg. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.     87501 

OREGON: 

729  Northeast  Oregon  St. 
Portland,  Oreg.     97232 

UTAH: 

Eighth  Floor,  Federal  Bldg. 

125  South  State  St. 

P.O.  Box  11505 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah     84111 

WASHINGTON: 

729  Northeast  Oregon  St. 
Portland,  Oreg.     97232 

WYOMING  (Nebr.,  Kans.)  : 
2120  Capitol  Ave. 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.     82001 

ALL  OTHER  STATES: 
Robin  Bldg. 
7981  Eastern  Ave. 
Silver  Spring.  Md.     20910 
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Prepared  by  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission,  this  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  starts  with  a  number  of  conclusions  and  observations  which  re- 
sult in  18  recommendations  of  basic  underlying  principles  to  guide  future  policy 
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The  first  of  these  recommendations  urges  revision  of  the  statutes  now  on  the 
books  that  provide  a  policy  of  large-scale  disposal  of  public  lands  toward  the 
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